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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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Aid to Greece 
ls Under Way 


Nation Has Withstood Com- 
munist Pressure, but Is in 
Dire Economic Straits 


GROUP of American officials has 
just arrived in Greece to super- 
vise our government’s program of giv- 
ing aid to that nation under the 
“Truman Doctrine.” This American 
mission includes about 40 civilian ex- 
perts and 80 Army and Navy officers 
and men. Its purpose is to cooperate 
with the Greek government in working 
out plans for the best possible use 
of our aid and Greece’s own resources. 
When this mission arrived in 
Athens, it found Greece not only in 
a state of economic collapse, but also 
on the verge of civil war. Fighting 
between the Greek army and small 
bands of guerrilla troops was raging 
along Greece’s northern frontiers. 
Most of the fighting was taking place 
in the mountains near the Albanian, 
Yugoslav, and Bulgarian borders. 

The American mission, therefore, is 
beginning its task under very diffi- 
cult circumstances. It must work to- 
ward a speedy restoration of Greece’s 
economic life, and at the same time 
must face the problem of bitter con- 
flict within the nation itself. The 
task of the mission is further compli- 
cated by the international rivalries 
resulting from Greece’s important 
strategic position at the southern tip 
of the Balkan peninsula. 

Of all the small nations in eastern 
Europe, Greece is the only one which 
has not come under Russian influence 
since the end of the war. Along 
Greece’s northern border, three na- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Where a little energy was needed 





Harry, Harry quite contrary 





WHITE IN CHICAGO 


DAILY NEWS 
. 


TWO VIEWS OF EVENTS IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL THIS ‘YEAR 


Work of the 30th Congress 


First Republican-Controlled Body in Many Years Faced Troublesome 
National and World Problems. Clashes With President Have Occurred 


HE American people are now look- 
ing back over the work just com- 
pleted by the 80th Congress in its 
first session. Unless a special session 
is held this fall to discuss additional 


_aid for Europe, there will probably 


be no further national 
during 1947. 

This past meeting of Congress 
differed from other recent ones in 
that it was the first since President 
Hoover’s administration to be con- 
trolled by Republicans. The 80th 
Congress was the first chosen since the 
end of fighting in World War II. It 
has been called upon to deal with vital 
postwar domestic issues, as well as 
with problems arising out of our 


lawmaking 


country’s responsibility for helping to 
preserve world peace. 

In the following paragraphs are de- 
scribed a number of the more impor- 
tant issues which faced Congress 
during the session just ended: 


Labor Legislation. The United 
States was more troubled by strikes 
in 1946 than during any previous year 
of its history. For that reason there 
was widespread demand for new laws 
to reduce industrial strife. After 
long and heated debate, Congress 
passed the Taft-Hartley Labor Act. 


President Truman vetoed it, stating. 


that it was “unworkable” and would 
“discriminate against workers.” The 
measure then went back to Congress, 





HE prospect be- 

fore us is ex- 
tremely disquieting. 
There is no ques- 
tion of that. The 
victor nations have 
failed thus far to 
agree on conditions of peace and re- 
Construction. The international skies 
are darkly clouded, and there are omi- 
Nous forebodings of another war. 

But while the outlook is grave it is 
Not hopeless. War is not inevitable. 
Neither is the preservation of peace. 
We are not fated to go either up or 
down. The future is in the hands of the 
Present generation. In large measure it 
is in the hands of the American people. 
It is within our power to compose our 
differences and solve our problems at 
home, to maintain prosperity and justice. 

€ can bolster the forces of democracy 
and free enterprise everywhere by show- 

the world what these institutions 
Mean in terms of human welfare. 

It is within our power to organize our 

®conomic, military and spiritual re- 





For Democratic Survival 


By Walter E. Myer 


sources and to use them in support of 
the United Nations to further a humane 
program for the world. 

As America faces the supreme task 
of salvaging the fruits of recent mili- 
tary victory three facts stand out 
sharply: 

1. The nation needs the support of 
citizens who are equipped with knowl- 
edge and understanding. A government, 
like a stream, cannot rise above its 
source, and in a democracy the source 
of power resides in the people. If the 
public is confused, bewildered, ill-in- 
formed, lethargic,. there is little chance 
that wise, consistent, long-range pro- 
grams of action will be maintained. If 
the people understand the issues at stake 
and the policies which are under discus- 
sion the nation will march with a surer 
step in the formulation of policy. 

2. For the present crisis a large pro- 
portion of the American people are un- 
ready. Gallup polls show many to be 
alarmingly ill-informed about their gov- 
ernment and its problems. There is too 
little exact knowledge about issues, do- 


mestic or international, too little con- 
viction based upon information and 
solid thinking. 

3. The quality of citizenship can be 
improved through education. There is 
absolutely no necessity for a democracy 
to operate with citizens as ill-informed 
as the Gallup polls show ours to be. Our 
schools, colleges and adult education 
groups are not weak, ineffective and 
futile. They have the power to promote 
an effective program of mass political 
education. They can reduce civic il- 
literacy to a minimum. 

If our educational institutions deter- 
mine to do so they can turn out citizens 
equipped with understanding of the 
world and its problems; citizens freed 
from the chains of ignorance and preju- 
dice; citizens who are alive with in- 
terest in public affairs, who are prac- 
ticed in discriminating reading and 
disciplined in logical thinking. If it be 
said that, becayse of the immediacy of 
crisis, there is not enough time to carry 
through such a program the answer is, 
“Tomorrow will be later than today.” 





where each house passed it by a ma- 
jority of more than two-thirds.. Thus 
it became law in spite of the Presi- 
dent’s disapproval. 

Particularly important among pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act are 
the following: (1) The closed shop is 
outlawed. Employers and workers 
may no longer agree that only a union 
member is to be hired. Under certain 
conditions, though, agreements may be 
made requiring workers to join unions 
after they take their jobs. (2) Courts 
may issue orders forbidding strikes 
that menace “the public health or 
safety.” (3) Part of the law limits 
the actions of unions in relation to 
employers and to employees. (4) The 
right of the employer to sue labor 
unions is extended. 

The new labor law contains a num- 
ber of other important provisions. It 
is long and complicated. We shall 
need to wait a long time to find out 
whether it is an effective measure for 
improving the labor situation or 
whether, as many labor union officials 
insist, it will make conditions worse. 

Taxation. Tax reduction has been 
one of the major goals of Republican 
leaders in Congress. This summer the 
legislative body passed a bill that 
would have lowered by about 10 per 
cent the income taxes of the wealthy, 
and would have lowered by 30 per 
cent the income taxes paid by people 
who earn relatively little. These re- 
ductions would have become effective 
last July 1. President Truman vetoed 
the bill, largely because he felt that 
government expenses are still too high 
to permit tax reduction. 

Congress failed to pass this bill 
over the President’s veto. Republican 
leaders prepared a second one, identical 
with the first except that it was to 
take effect a half-year later—next 


(Concluded on page 2) 
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80th Congress 


(Concluded from page 1) 


January. This second bill, like the 
other, passed Congress but was killed 
by a presidential veto. 

Rent Control. Congress extended 
until the end of next February the 
government’s authority to control rent 
on houses and apartments. At the 
same time, it permitted a rent increase 
of 15 per cent in any new leases that 
are to last through December 1948. 
Controls were eased in several other 
ways. President Truman signed the 
rent control act, although he disliked 
many of its features. 

Length of Presidential Term. At 
least 17 state legislatures have ap- 
proved the proposed Constitutional 
amendment, recently passed by Con- 
gress, that would prevent anyone from 
being elected President more than 
twice. A person elected Vice-Presi- 
dent, and later serving more than two 
years of a deceased Chief Executive’s 
term, could be re-elected to the White 
House only once. The measure will 
not apply to President Truman, even 
if it is ratified while he is in office. 

In order to make this proposed 
amendment a part of the Constitution, 
a total of 36 states must approve it 
within seven years. The first 17 to 
give their consent were California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsin. 

Presidential Succession. A recent 
act of Congress placed the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives next in 
line after the Vice-President for the 
office of Chief Executive. After the 
Speaker comes the President Pro 
Tempore of the Senate, then the Sec- 
retary of State and the other cabinet 
members. Until last month, if the 
President had died while the vice- 
presidency was vacant, the Secretary 
of State would have become Chief 
Executive. 

Unified Armed Services. The war 
showed a need for extremely close 
cooperation among all our armed serv- 
ices. Early in the conflict especially, 
such cooperation sometimes seemed to 
be lacking. Less than a year after 
he entered the White House, President 
Truman recommended that the War 
and Navy Departments be merged 
into a single department. 

Congress, in the closing days of its 
recent session, finally voted to put all 
the armed services under a single 
cabinet member, to be known as the 
Secretary of Defense. The organiza- 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


Some pruning was done 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


The end of a beautiful friendship? 


tion that he is to head will contain 
three departments—one each for the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Forces. 
Each of these departments is to be 
under a civilian chief. The Marine 
Corps and some aviation units will 
remain with the Navy. (For further 
information, see page 7.) 

Lilienthal Appointment. There was 
a great deal of conflict and delay in 
the Senate’s approval of some presi- 
dential appointments. An outstand- 
ing example is the case of David 
Lilienthal, who was selected by Presi- 
dent Truman to be head of the United 
States Atomic Energy Commission. 

When that appointment went to the 
Senate for approval, Senator Kenneth 
McKellar of Tennessee accused Lilien- 
thal of being communistic. Other 
Senators objected to the appointee 
because he favors such government 
projects as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, which he once headed. 
Eventually the Senate decided that 
the charges against Lilienthal were 
without foundation, and approved his 
appointment. 

Furlough Pay Bonds. It has been 
the policy of the government to give 
its servicemen regular leaves or fur- 
loughs. During the war it was im- 
possible for some men to take as much 
time on furlough as the military regu- 
lations said they were entitled to have. 
Officers were paid for their unused 


_ leave time, but until recently enlisted 


men were not. Last year Congress 
voted to pay for the unused furlough 
time of the former enlisted men of 
World War II. Most of the payments 
were made in bonds that were not to 
be cashed for five years. 

Without a dissenting voice, Con- 
gress has now voted to let veterans 
cash those bonds as early as this 
September. The Treasury Depart- 
ment objected to this measure, saying 
that it would promote. higher prices 
by greatly increasing the amount of 
money in the hands of consumers. The 
President approved. this bill, but 





warned veterans against cashing the 
bonds too rapidly. 

Peace Treaties. The Senate approved 
treaties of peace with Italy, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Romania. Writing of 
these treaties was completed last 
winter by our Secretary of State and 
the Foreign Ministers of Britain, 
France, and Russia. The pacts can- 
not go into effect until ratified by the 
governments of all the Big Four 
powers, and Russia has not acted. 

Aid to Greece and Turkey. This 
spring Great Britain announced that 
she was not financially able to continue 
aiding the Greek government as she 
had been doing since the war. Presi- 
dent Truman realized that if America 
did not step in with assistance quickly 
the present government of Greece 
might be destroyed by Communist 
rebel forces. The Greek army re- 
quired improvement, and a great deal 
of civilian relief was urgently needed. 
Truman asked Congress to furnish 
400 million dollars, most of which was 
to go to Greece for these purposes. 
Some of the money was to be used for 
military aid to her neighbor, Turkey. 
These funds were provided. 

Other Foreign Aid. In the closing 
days of the session, Congress appropri- 
ated more than one and a third billion 
dollars which President Truman had 
requested for various forms of relief 
to war-torn lands. Many congressmen 
opposed this grant, feeling that the 
expense would be too great. Eventu- 
ally, though, most of the amount re- 
quested by President Truman was 
furnished. Congress did reject a plea 
for several million dollars’ worth of re- 
lief in two nations that are under Rus- 
sian influence—Poland and Hungary. 

At present, representatives of a 
number of European nations are mak- 
ing a careful study of Europe’s needs 
and its resources. From this study 
they hope to develop a plan under 
which they can cooperate in rebuilding 
their industries and in making their 
farms more productive. In addition 
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to the help which they can give each 
other, however, they are expected to 
need much more aid from the Uniteg 
States than we have already given. 
They may send us a definite request 
this fall. The problem of assistance 
to foreign nations will demand the 
attention of Congress for a long time. 


“Voice of America.” Most nations 
spend great sums of money to “adver- 
tise” themselves to the rest of the 
world. Recently the American State 
Department has been broadcasting 
radio programs in about 25 languages 
to give the people of other lands facts 
about the United States. For the 
same purpose it has operated informa- 
tion libraries in foreign cities. 

Many congressmen found fault with 
these projects and said that no more 
funds should be spent on them. Some 

elt that they were a waste of money, 

while others objected to the type of 
information being distributed. Secre-. 
tary of State Marshall and his as- 
sistants argued that, now as never 
before, we need to tell the world about 
the advantages of America’s way of 
life. This, Marshall said, the State De. 
partment’s information program was 
doing. Finally Congress provided 
some money for continued work by 
the “Voice of America,” though not 
as much as was wanted. 


Study and debate concerning these 
domestic and world issues made a great 
deal of work for Congress. In addi- 
tion, there were several other impor- 
tant measures which the legislative 
body considered but failed to approve, 
or upon which the Republican leaders 
decided to postpone action ‘until later, 

Measures rejected or postponed in- 
clude President Truman’s requests for 
compulsory military training, govern- 
ment-sponsored health insurance, cer- 
tain flood-control measures, military 
aid to other nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, and permission for many 
of Europe’s refugees to enter the 
United States. They also include pro- 
grams, sponsored by Senator Taft of 
Ohio and others, to furnish federal 
aid to the states for education, and 
to promote the building of homes 
through various forms of federal aid. 

Congress will open its next regular 
session in January 1948. We can 
expect that during next year’s meet- 
ing the fight will be renewed for pas- 
sage of measures that were defeated 
or ‘pushed aside this year, and for 
revision of some that were passed. 

In the remainder of 1947, at least 
39 congressional committees will con- 
duct investigations on a wide range 
of subjects, including the housing situ- 
ation, labor relations, vote frauds in 
a number of states, and foreign policy. 


August 4, 1947 . 
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Mightier than the sword 
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(The opinions quoted or summarized on this 
page are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER.) 


Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


"Young Statesmen,” editorial com- 
ment in the Washington Post. 


There are signs that the younger 
generation is taking a greater inter- 
est in world affairs. Youth confer- 
ences, lobbies, institutes, seminars on 
public questions are being held on 
every hand. High school and college 
students are flocking to them. 

One group of 500 young people re- 
cently concluded that the entire job 
of government should not be left to 
Congress and the Administration. 
Hence they drew up a program to help 
our Officials. 

Another group in preparation for 
study of sovereignty, our democratic 
system, control of atomic energy, and 
other problems, was asked to read 
the following: Plato’s Dialogues, Aris- 
tophanes’ The Wasp and The Clouds, 
Rousseau’s The Social Contract, and 
Machiavelli’s The Prince. 

Adult statesmen may consider this 
approach high-brow and unrealistic. 
Yet it might be remembered that the 
father of the American Constitution, 
James Madison, got his start in poli- 





MESSNER 


JAMES MADISON began to prepare for 
his career as a statesman while still in 
his teens. 


tics by such unorthodox methods. For 
20 years before the Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1787, he studied intensively 
all that had been done throughout 
history to develop the form of govern- 
ment in which men might rule them- 
selves, 

Since Madison was 36 years old in 
1787, it is obvious that he too was a 


. teen-ager when he started to become 


a statesman. 


“Bosses Are Bunk,” by Fiorello H. 
la Guardia, Atlantic Monthly. 


(A reply to “Bosses and Machines,” 
by Edward J. Flynn, published in the 
Atlantic Monthly for May, 1947, and 
summarized on this page in an earlier 
issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 


There is no such thing as a good 
boss, and political bosses are as un- 
hecessary as they are evil. They are 
on their way out and within 10 years 
will be nothing but a sad memory. 

Our country has produced in al- 
most every age great political leaders. 
These men were interested in issues 
and principles. They would not stoop 
to privilege and patronage or to other 
questionable means used by the politi- 
cal bosses, most of whom have made 
huge fortunes. 


The political machine is as expen-. 


Sive as it is detrimental. Bosses fill 


government jobs with political riffraff 
and then hire someone else to do the 
work. The taxpayer must pay both. 

Machines are most damaging when 
they are allowed to fill the courts with 
their.appointees. The courts can then 
hand down decisions that tend to keep 
the machines in power. 

The boss and the machine are not 
inevitable. Many localities have al- 
ready established nonpartisan elec- 
tion of municipal officials. Primary 
laws are being made more liberal so 
that the voters have a greater part 
in the selection of candidates. States 
are providing for the appointment of 
judges on the basis of merit. People 
are taking an increasingly large part 
in naming officials, and the political 
boss cannot stand watching. 

Once the public becomes aware of 
the evils of boss-rule, the machine will 
be greatly weakened. Mr. Flynn has 
rendered a great service through the 
confessions he made in his article. 


“The State of Non-War Atomic Re- 
search,” by Fred Smith, United 
Nations World. 


Millions of dollars will be spent by 
universities, hospitals, and private in- 
dustrial enterprises during the next 
year for research into the peacetime 
uses of atomic energy. 

The types of work these organiza- 
tions will do fall roughly into five 
classes. First, there is the basic re- 
search needed to expand our knowl- 
edge of atomic radiations. Then there 
is the problem of the generation of 
power from splitting atoms. Designs 
for the necessary machines have been 
drawn up, but a few flaws remain to be 
ironed out. The first successful power 
plants, even on an experimental basis, 
are probably still five years away. 

A group known as NEPA (Nuclear 
Energy for the Propulsion of Air- 
craft) is studying the possibility of 
using atomic energy in planes. Thus 
far they have completed the mathe- 
matical part of their work, but no 
draftsman has yet taken pencil in 
hand to design the necessary motor. 

A fourth field for atomic research— 
that of using the radiations to change 
one metal into another—is still in 
the conjectural stage. Centuries ago 
alchemists dreamed of turning base 
metals into gold. The idea behind 
this dream, that of transforming the 
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ses are necessary and brands them all as evil. 


AIR VIEW of one of the three atomic energy production plants at Oak Ridge, Ten- 
Peacetime research in the uses of atomic radiations is increasing. 


nessee. 


elements, has become vital to us, since 
supplies of several metals are limited. 

Some of the most important peace- 
time work with atomic energy is be- 
ing done by independent researchers 
who are experimenting with radio- 
active isotopes (substances which have 
been made radio-active by exposure to 
atomic radiations). This work, pri- 
marily in medical fields, was possible 
before the atomic bomb was developed 
—but the quantity of radio-isotopes 
sold by the Oak Ridge laboratories in 
one four-month period would have 
taken 250 years to develop in the pre- 
atomic-bomb era. 

This brief review should explode 
the recent foreign criticism that 
American atomic scientists are doing 
nothing but making bombs. 


“Haiti . . . America’s Test,” by James 
L. Tuck, This Week. 


Haiti is a land of angry people. 
With staggering justification they are 
angry with the United States. 

The island’s difficulties began in 
1922 when it obtained a $23,500,000 
loan from the United States to be 
used for public buildings, agricultural 
projects, and a sanitation system. To 
protect the investment, American offi- 
cials were sent to Haiti and Marines 
were stationed there. The officials be- 
gan to regulate the’ country’s economic 





HARRIS & EWING 


FIORELLO LA GUARDIA (left), former Mayor of New York City, denies that political 


Edward Flynn (right), once Chair- 


man of the Democratic National Committee, says that good bosses fill a necessary 


function in our political life. 
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life, but the borrowed money was not 
wisely used. 

In 1934, when the Marines were 
withdrawn, Haiti was jubilant. In- 
dependence, however, was not yet to 
be gained. Haiti’s budget must still 
be approved by American bankers, be- 
fore it can be adopted by the legis- 
lature. Americans own the profitable 
plantations on the island, and native 
workers receive low wages. 

A few years ago Haiti got a loan 
from the Export-Import Bank to re- 
pair bridges, roads, and water-supply 
installations. The loan was granted 
on condition that an American com- 
pany do the work. Although the proj- 
ects were guaranteed for 20 years, 
many of them have already fallen into 
ruin, but Haiti must pay for them. 

Some Haitians want to turn to Ar- 
gentina for aid, but their president 
believes that America must help the 
island work out a plan to develop its 
resources. He says, “The United 
States can demonstrate that she can 
be just and generous to a small coun- 
try she has mistreated if—this time— 
she gives Haiti a break.” 


“Yachting for the Millions,” by John 
Bunker, Christian Science Monitor. 


Increased leisure time for the aver- 
age person and war-developed tech- 
niques in small boatbuilding are help- 
ing to change the popular idea of 
yachting. It is becoming a sport for 
everybody rather than a pastime for 
the rich. 

The palatial boats that symbolized 
yachting a few years ago are almost 
gone. In their wakes have come fleets 
of small sailing yachts and power 
cruisers to give millions of ocean, lake, 
and river “salts” all the fun they 
want. Typical of the small racing 
boats for the skipper who buys on a 
budget are the craft from 15 to 25 
feet in length. They cost from $200 
to $1,000, and are fine for sailing close 
to shore. 

With a 28- to 32-foot cruiser or sail- 
ing auxiliary a yachtsman can sail 
off-shore and over the deep sea. Boat- 
builders cannot yet construct these 
craft for budget-wise buyers because 
of high building costs. They say, 
though, that mass-production tech- 
niques should soon reduce prices. 

Millions who are eager to take the 
helm say, “We’re ready. Bring us 
the boats!” 
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War in Indonesia 


Widespread armed conflict is raging 
in Java between the Dutch Colonial 
Government and the Republic of In- 
donesia. The Dutch began military 
operations with the charge that the 
Indonesians had continually violated 
a truce negotiated last October and 
had not lived up to the terms of an 


agreement signed in March. The 
March agreement provided, among 
other things, for the establishment 


of a United States of Indonesia by 
January 1, 1949, following a transi- 
tion period. 

The Dutch say that the Indonesians 
have refused to recognize the sover- 
eignty of the Dutch Colonial Govern- 
ment during the transition period. 
They charged that the Republicans 
have continually refused to allow food 
to be sent from their rice fields to 
certain cities occupied by the Dutch. 
Because the Indonesian government 





WIDE WORLD 


GUY KIBBEE, motion picture actor, 
shows the “Sta Back”? bumper he has 
invented. Lowered, the bumper keeps 
other cars from parking too close to 
the owner’s automobile. In a_ lowered 
position, it is also a luggage rack. 


is “either unwilling or unable” to carry 
out the provisions of the truce and 
the later agreement, the Dutch main- 
tain that “police action” is necessary. 

The Indonesians charge that the 
Dutch are waging a “colonial war” 
in an attempt to keep control of their 
vast investments in Java. They say 
that the Dutch have violated the very 
truce which the Dutch charge them 
with breaking. They say that the 
Dutch have maintained a sea and land 
blockade to keep food from Republi- 
can territory. 

Java has seen little peace since V-J 
Day. The Indonesians, who have been 
under Dutch rule for 300 years, re- 
newed their demands for independ- 
ence on the day that the Japanese 
occupation forces surrendered to Brit- 
ish troops in September, 1945. Bitter 
fighting between the Indonesians and 
the British followed and spread to 
Sumatra and the Celebes. Although 
the Dutch recognized the Indonesian 
Republic, further fighting broke out 
after the Dutch Army relieved the 
British. In the past few months 
there have been several crises leading 
up to the present conflict. 


Greenland 


This month the United States and 
Denmark expect to open discussions 
about American bases in Greenland. 
With the consent of Danish officials 


who were in the United States, our 
government built landing fields and 
weather observation posts on that 
island during the war. 

We still maintain some emergency 
landing strips and weather stations 
that were built in Greenland under 
the wartime arrangement. Now that 
fighting has ended, however, Denmark 
is anxious to reach a permanent un- 
derstanding. 

The United States wants to have 
bases on the coast of Greenland. It 
is felt that such outposts are needed 
for our national defense. A number 
of people in Denmark sympathize with 
our government’s point of view, but 
some others do not want a foreign 
power to have control over any Danish 
territory. ' 

Thirty years ago, when Greenland 


seemed to be of little value, the 
United States gave up whatever 
claims it may have had to certain 


parts of the island. Since that time, 
air transportation and new methods 
of warfare have increased Greenland’s 
importance. 


Child Health Congress 

and scientists from 60 
recently gathered in New 
York. to discuss problems of child 
health. The meeting was the first 
since 1937 of the International Con- 
gress of Pediatrics. All phases of 
child health were discussed, and 
knowledge and information were. ex- 
changed by the representatives from 
many lands. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health 
Service, reported that high quality 
medical service is still unavailable to 
some of the children of America. He 
said that the lack of health centers and 
hospitals in certain regions and an 
insufficient number of physicians have 
contributed to this situation. Euro- 
pean delegates told how malnutrition 
and wretched housing have increased 
the likelihood of among the 


Doctors 
countries 


disease 


children of many war ravaged lands. 
The Congress asked for contributions 
of food, clothing, medical supplies, and 
money. 

In addition to the exchange of in- 
formation, the Congress was _ note- 
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GIANT AND PYGMY. 


structed is shown with a giant DC-6 plane. 
The V-shaped tail enables the craft to land without becoming 


of Burbank, California. 
entangled in weeds or brush. 


worthy for bringing together war- 
time enemies and allies, who, although 
their governments perhaps cannot 
agree in the peace settlements, met 
on a common ground in an effort to 
promote the health of children the 
world over. The next meeting of the 
international group will be in Switzer- 
land. 


Wealthy Nation 


President Truman, in his recent eco- 
nomic report to Congress, stated that 
America today is richer and more pro- 
ductive than ever before in peace- 
time history. We are producing goods 
and services at the rate of 225 billion 
dollars’ worth per year. In June the 
American economy provided 60 million 
civilian jobs—a level of employment 
which many people had believed im- 
possible. 

Much of today’s prosperity, says 
Truman, comes from conditions that 
seem to be temporary. These include 
a desperate need for factory and farm 
equipment and consumers’ goods that 
could not be obtained during the war, 
and exceptionally heavy shipments of 
material to foreign lands. 





WIDE WORLD 


THIS KOREAN YOUNGSTER recently crossed high mountain passes to enter the 


United States zone in southern Korea. 


On his back is a box filled with sand and 


burning charcoal, a Korean version of a portable heater. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION, INC 


What is believed to be the smallest all-metal glider yet con. 


The glider was designed by Irving Prue 


According to the President and his 
economic advisers, there are certain 
lines of action we need to follow in 
order to keep a high level of pros- 
perity. He asks producers not to raise 
prices higher, and urges that they 
continue turning out goods in large 
quantities. He feels that there should 
be higher wages in some industries, 
but warns labor unions that they 
should avoid practices which hold back 
production. 

The report indicates that Americans 
are now saving a very smail part 
of their incomes—about 7 per cent. 
Because of high prices, and because 
long-awaited automobiles and electric 
appliances are now being placed on 
the market, the President expects that 
wage earners will continue for some 
time to spend most of their pay. 


Storm of Protest 


~" Hopi Indians of Arizona complain 
that white men are stealing rain- 
storms. Aviators recently dropped 
pellets of dry ice into a cloud near 
Roosevelt Dam, in Arizona, and pro- 
duced rain. The cloud, some Indians 
believe, had formed as a result of @ 
Hopi rain dance. 

“We object,” said a member of the 
tribe, “to white men spilling water 


out of our clouds that happened to : 


drift south. If white men want water, 
let them do their own dancing and 
make their own clouds.” 


Back to America 


The United States Graves Registra- 
tion Service, apart of the Army, has 
announced that in October it will start 
sending back to this country the Amer 
ican soldier dead now buried in Bt 
rope. The first group will be sent 
from a large cemetery at Henri Che 
pelle, Belgium. A recent service at 
that cemetery, to mark the beginning 
of this project, was attended by Bel- 
gian school children who have beef 
caring for a number of the graves. 

All American war dead whose rela 
tives request it will be returned 
the United States. Correspondencé 
now being received by the War De 
partment indicates that about 80 per 
cent of the families involved will make 
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not desire that the soldiers be brought 
here have expressed a wish to visit 
the overseas cemeteries where their 
relatives are buried. 

The task of returning soldier dead 
to America is but one of many diffi- 
cult ones given to the Graves Reg- 
istration Service during and since the 
war. That organization is still work- 
ing to identify the thousands of re- 
maining “‘unknown soldiers” of World 
War II. On that job it has made an 
excellent record. It has positively 
jdentified all but about 6 percent of 
the war dead that have been found. 


latin American Films 


Latin Americans, who used to get 
practically all of their movies from 
Hollywood, are now developing big 
motion picture industries of their 
own. Mexico and Argentina are the 
countries in which the native film 
business is growing most rapidly. 
The governments of those nations are 
considering laws to limit the number 
of Hollywood and other foreign films 
that theaters may show. 

Naturally, these developments worry 
movie producers in the United States. 
An important part of Hollywood’s 
revenue has been coming from Latin 
America. 

In making films for Mexico and 
lands farther south, Latin American 
producers have some advantages over 
foreign companies. For example, 
when Hollywood sends pictures south 
of the Rio Grande, it has a language 
barrier to overcome. “Dubbing” 
Spanish sound tracks in Hollywood 
pictures, and printing explanations in 
Spanish on the films, have not been 
entirely satisfactory. 


Secretary of War 


Kenneth C. Royall, a native of North 
Carolina, is the new Secretary of War. 
He was appointed to this post follow- 
ing the resignation of Robert P. Pat- 
terson, who had been Secretary of 
War since November 1945. During 
Mr. Patterson’s entire period in that 
office, Mr. Royall, as Undersecretary 
of War, assisted him. 

The new Secretary of War, who is 
more than six feet tall and is power- 
fully built, is a lawyer by profession 
and before the last war headed a law 





ir awards. 








PHOTOS BY HARRIS & EWING 


MEN IN THE NEWS: Robert Denham (left) has been appointed to the new post of General Counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board; James Bruce (center) has been named U. 8S. Ambassador to Argentina; and Kenneth Royall (right) replaces 


Robert Patterson as Secretary of War. 


firm in Goldsboro, North Carolina. 
However, he is no newcomer to mili- 
tary affairs. In the First World War 
he served in France as a lieutenant in 
the field artillery. In World War II 
he became a brigadier general in the 
Services of Supply. 

(Under the plan for unification of 
the armed forces, the Secretary of 
War is to be called the Secretary of 
the Army.) 


World Bank Bonds 


The World Bank recently succeeded 
within a few hours in borrowing 250 
million dollars from American inves- 
tors. An independent organization 
associated with the United Nations, 
the Bank received most of its original 
capital from the contributions of its 
44 member nations. However, since 
a large amount of money is necessary 
if the Bank is to carry out its mission 
of making loans for war rehabilita- 
tion, the Bank decided to borrow from 
private individuals and organizations 
in the United States. 

The Bank accomplished its borrow- 
ing in the same way that other large 
business organizations or govern- 
ments often raise money—by issuing 
bonds. Individuals or organizations 
loaned money to the Bank. In return 
the Bank gave them bonds. The 
bonds carried the Bank’s promise to 
repay the loans at a given date and 
in the meantime to pay interest on 
them. So many people tried to buy 


HARRIS @ EWING 
PRESIDENT’S PARTY. Paralyzed bowling champions were recently invited to give 
4 demonstration on White House alleys after President Truman presented them with 


The men are veterans who have overcome their handicaps, resulting 


rom war injuries, enough to become outstanding bowlers. 


ns 


bonds—that is, lend money to the 
Bank—that the amount for sale was 
snapped up quickly. 

The eagerness of the public to lend 
money to the World Bank is generally 
believed to be an indication of the 
confidence of the American people in 
the Bank and what it stands for—the 
determination of the world to work 
its way back to a healthy economy. 
The fact that the United States gov- 
ernment has backed the Bank whole- 
heartedly and has contributed 635 
million dollars to its capital fund seems 
to prove to businessmen that World 
Bank securities are a safe and sound 
investment. 


NLRB Appointments 


In accordance with the provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, a General Coun- 
sel and two new members have been 
chosen for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. To the post of General 
Counsel, President Truman appointed 
Robert N. Denham, a lawyer who has 
been with the NLRB since 1938. The 
new General Counsel will have much 
greater power than that formerly held 
by similar officers. He will supervise 
all attorneys employed by NLRB, will 
investigate violation charges, and will 
act as prosecutor of both unions and 
employers who have violated the law. 

As the two new members of the 
expanded five-man Board, the Presi- 
dent appointed former Senator Abe 
Murdock of Utah and J. Copeland 
Gray of New York, an industrial re- 
lations consultant. The three present 


*" members of NLRB were all reap- 


pointed. They are Chairman Paul M. 
Herzog of New York, John M. Houston 
of Kansas, and James J. Reynolds, 
Jr., of New York. 

In the final legislative jam, the Sen- 
ate did not consider the nominations of 
Denham, Murdock, and Gray. It is 
believed that President Truman can 
give these men recess appointments, 
so that they can serve until Congress 
meets again. 


Ethiopian Recovery 


Ethiopia, the African country which 
was under Italian domination for five 
years, recently told the United Na- 
tions that it did not want any emer- 
gency relief and suggested that it 
be directed to other freed nations 
who needed it more. The announce- 
ment came as a surprise to UN mem- 
bers, since only five months ago Ethi- 
opia reported that its year’s expendi- 
tures would run about 60 million 
dollars over its credits and estimated 
income. 


However, Ethiopia pointed out to 
the UN that it was the first of the 
occupied nations to be freed. It said 
that the UN might better concentrate 
its efforts on the reconstruction of 
countries more recently liberated. In 
declining emergency aid Ethiopia 
made it plain that it was not giving 
up its rights to any future program 
of long-term assistance. 

British and Imperial troops invaded 
Ethiopia soon after Italy declared war 
on Great Britain in June, 1940, and 
completed the liberation of the coun- 
try by November, 1941. Since that 
time Ethiopia has been helped through 
British aid, UNRRA, an Export-Im- 
port Bank credit, and a loan from 
Sweden. Under the terms of the 
Italian peace treaty, Ethiopia gets 
25 million dollars in reparations. 


Hungry Athletes 


Britain is having bad luck in ath- 
letics. At recent tennis and golf tour- 
naments and rowing contests in that 
country, Americans have taken the 
championships. Many people believe 
that Britain’s food shortage is re- 
sponsible for her poor showing. 

Most American athletes take extra 
food to England with them. Their 
English opponents, meanwhile, get 
only the meager diet which British 
rationing allows. It has been sug- 
gested that foreigners be kept from 
taking part in British sporting events 
until the food situation improves. 


Antarctic Names 


A list of titles for land and sea 
features in the Antarctic has recently 
been completed by the Federal Board 
of Geographical Names. According to 
Meredith F. Burrill, the director of 
the board, the list will be used in the 
future whenever maps and charts are 
drawn up by our government. 

Although many of the names are 
of European origin, some commemo- 
rate famous Americans. Cordell Hull 
Glacier received its name from the 
former Secretary of State. Cape 
Byrd and Byrd Head were named 
for the man who has led several Ant- 
arctic expeditions—Richard Byrd. 

Mr. Burrill said that the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt declined 
to have a sea named after him be- 
cause it had earlier been named for 
the Norwegian explorer, Amundsen. 
The President thought that Amund- 
sen’s name should be retained. 

In the end an island in the Antarctic 
area was named in honor of Mr. 
Roosevelt. 
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Greece Today 


(Concluded from page 1) 


tions—Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia—have all come within the 
sphere of Soviet influence. Farther 
north, five other nations—Rumania, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
Finland—now have governments which 
are friendly to Russia. Taken to- 
gether, these 8 countries are known 
as the “Russian satellites.” 

Why is Greece not one of them? 
The answer to this question lies partly 
in the spirit of democratic independ- 
ence which has always been strong 
among the Greek people. But the an- 
swer lies mainly in the support given 
to the Greek government during the 
past two years by other nations. 

Since the end of the war, Greece 
has received about one billion dollars 
in financial assistance from Britain, 
the United States, and UNRRA 
(United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration). Without this 
help, Greece could not have resisted 
the pressure to join the Russian orbit. 

With the expiration of UNRRA, 
however, and the statement of the 
British government last March that 
it could no longer afford to provide aid 
to Greece, a critical situation devel- 
oped. President Truman immediately 
went before Congress and proposed 
that Greece (as well as Turkey) be 
given assistance by the United States. 
This proposal, often referred to as 
the “Truman Doctrine,” was approved 
by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent on May 22. 

Under this plan, Greece is to be 
granted $300 million between now and 
the end of June next year. These 
funds are to be used for two pur- 
poses:. (1) to bolster Greece’s army, 
and (2) to revive her economic life. 





GREEK WAR RELIEF ASS'N 


POVERTY covers much of Greece 


To administer the plan, Dwight P. 
Griswold, former Governor of Ne- 
braska, was appointed on June 5, and 
is now in Greece. 

Over $35 million of military sup- 
plies, including airplanes, are now on 
their way to Greece. These supplies 
will be used by the Greek army to 
fight the guerrilla forces. American 
army officers are now in Greece help- 
ing to train Greek soldiers in the use 
of the weapons received from the 
United States. 

The Greek army is small and poorly 
equipped. It numbers about 130,000 
men, and is loyal to the government 
headed by King Paul. For several 
months, it has engaged in clashes with 
armed bands in northern Greece. 

The guerrilla forces number only 
about 10,000 to 15,000. They are made 
up of Greek leftists who oppose the 
monarchical government in Athens. It 
is also reported that there are some 
Communists among the guerrillas. 
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JOHNSON 


GREECE is the scene of political maneuvering between East and West 


Testifying before a Senate commit- 
tee a few weeks ago, Under Secretary 
of State Acheson made the following 
statements concerning these forces: 
“Armed bands, under Communist 
leadership, are already fighting, Greek 
against Greek. In the event of eco- 
nomic collapse and government paraly- 
sis, these bands would undoubtedly 
increase in strength until they took 
over Greece and set up a totalitarian 
government similar to those prevail- 
ing in countries to the north of Greece. 
The rule.of an armed minority would 
fasten itself upon the people of 
Greece.” 

Last December, the Greek govern- 
ment complained to the United Na- 
tions that the rebel forces were re- 
ceiving help from the Communist gov- 
ernments in Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria. The Security Council at 
once decided to investigate the mat- 
ter. Although Albania and Bulgaria 
are not members of the UN, they were 
invited to send representatives to take 
part in the discussion of the charges 
brought against them. 


Commission Appointed 


After hearing both sides of the dis- 
pute, the Security Council appointed 
a Balkan Investigating Commission to 
look into the matter further. This 
Commission was composed of repre- 
sentatives of each of the 11 members 
of the Security Council. For four 
months it traveled throughout the 
Balkan countries making an on-the- 
spot investigation. It reported to the 
Security Council on, May 23. 

The majority of the Commission 
concluded that Yugoslavia, and to a 
lesser extent Albania and Bulgaria, 
were guilty of supporting the Greek 
rebels. The Russian and Polish mem- 
bers of the Commission dissented. 
They declared that Greece’s neigh- 
bors had merely given shelter to refu- 
gees escaping from Greece, and had 
not violated any principle of inter- 
national law. As we go to press, the 
matter is still under discussion by 
the Security Council. 

Whatever the outcome of her dis- 
pute with her neighbors may be, 
Greece also has many serious domestic 
problems to overcome. In his message 
to Congress on March 12, President 
Truman described Greece’s plight as 
follows: 


“Greece is not a rich country. Lack 
of sufficient natural resources has al- 
ways forced the Greek people to work 
hard to make both ends meet. Since 
1940, this industrious and peace-loving 
country has suffered invasion, four 
years of cruel enemy occupation, and 
bitter internal strife. 

“When forces of liberation entered 
Greece, they found that the retreating 
Germans had destroyed virtually all 
the railways, roads, port facilities, 
communications, and merchant marine. 
Eighty-five per cent of the children 
had tuberculosis. Livestock, poultry, 
and work horses had almost disap- 
peared. Inflation had wiped out prac- 
tically all savings.” 

‘In spite of the vast quantities of 
foreign aid received during the past 
two years, the Greek people are no 
better off now than they were at the 
end of the war. To help the nation 
get back on its feet economically is 
the main task now facing the Ameri- 
can officials in Athens. 

Why has so little progress been made 
in restoring the Greék economy dur- 
ing the past two years? Various an- 
swers to this question have been 
given. Many factors have been at 
work to hold back the nation’s eco- 
nomic recovery. 

First, Greece is a small country 
with limited resources. With an area 
of only 50,000 square miles and a pop- 
ulation of 7 million, it is slightly 
smaller than the state of Illinois. It 
is a mountainous country in which 
only one-fifth of the land is suitable 
for farming. Because of lack of good 
resources, it has never been able to 
develop any large-scale manufacturing 
industries. 

Second, Greece has been caught in 
a crossfire of international rivalries. 
It has not enjoyed peaceful relations 
with its neighbors. Uncertainty as 
to the nation’s future has acted as a 
brake upon economic progress. 

Third, bitter internal strife has in- 
terfered with all efforts to revive trade 
and industry. Since the end of the 
war, there have been seven changes in 
the Greek government. None of the 
leaders has been able to make long- 
range plans and put them into effect. 
In addition, there has been much cor- 
ruption and profiteering among vari- 
ous groups, and relief funds have not 
been wisely spent. 


—<—<— 


The government of Greece is a cop. 
stitutional monarchy similar to that 
in Britain, Norway, Sweden, and the 
Netherlands. The King’s powers are 
very limited. He can act only through 
his ministers, who are responsible to 
the parliament. The present consti- 
tution provides for universal manhoog 
suffrage. The Communist party ig 
legally recognized but is strongly op. 
posed by the present government, 

When the first postwar election wag 
held in Greece in March, 1946, it 
aroused intense rivalries among the 
various political parties. The cop- 
servatives, who favored the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, won a sweeping 
victory. Their leader, Constantine 
Tsaldaris, is now the Greek Foreign 
Minister. 


Election Observers 


A commission made up of American, 
British, and French representatives 
went to Greece to observe this elec- 
tion. They declared that it was held 
in accordance with the constitution, 
The defeated parties, however, charged 
that they had been unjustly treated, 
The Greek Communists refused to vote 
in this election because they said it 
was not fairly conducted. 

As a result, the election did not 
bring political peace. Opponents of 
the government have refused to co- 
operate with it. Some of them have 
retreated to the mountains in the north 
and are now fighting the Greek army. 

Under these disturbed conditions, 
Greece has not been able to solve her 
economic problems. The government 
has been unable to put through the 
necessary reform measures or to draw 
up plans for rehabilitation. Foreign 
investors have not had enough confi- 
dence in Greece to advance money to 
rebuild her trade and industry. 

If Greece is to get back on her feet, 
she must put an end to the quarrelling 
among the various factions in her 
midst. This needs to be done without 
going to extremes on the right or the 
left—without becoming either fascist 
or communist. The government must 
adopt reforms which will bring about 
domestic peace and stability. 

In addition, the dispute between 
Greece and her neighbors to the north 
must be settled. As long as Greece 
lives in fear of invasion, and must 
maintain an army along her northern 
borders, she cannot devote her full 
resources to meeting the needs of her 
people. 

Finally, much depends upon the wis- 
dom shown by the American officials 
who are directing the use of American 
financial assistance. If this aid is * 
properly used to restore Greek agri- 
culture, shipping, and foreign trade, 
a long step will be taken toward solv- 
ing Greece’s domestic problems. 
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ACME 


THE UNITED NATIONS has designated our country as the official guardian of 


former Japanese-held islands in the Pacific, including the Carolines, the Marshalls, 


and the Marianas. 


Guardian of Islands 


United States Is Beginning Its Role as Trustee, Under UN 


Supervision, for Three 


HE United States is now the offi- 

cial trustee, or guardian, of three 
groups of Pacific islands which Japan 
held between World Wars I and II— 
the Carolines, the Marshalls, and the 
Marianas. Peacetime control of the 
islands was granted to this country by 
the United Nations. 

Since the end of the war, the 
islands have been under American 
military government. Although the 
U. S. Navy is to remain in charge of 
them for some time, a civil adminis- 
tration is taking over. 

Meanwhile, the Department of State 
is drawing up a plan for permanent 
government of the islands. Its recom- 
mendations probably will be submitted 
next year to Congress, which will pro- 
vide for full civilian rule of the islands 
and designate a civilian agency of the 
United States government to take re- 
sponsibility for managing them. 

Under the agreement with the 
United Nations, this country is per- 
mitted to use the islands for defense 
purposes. We may construct military 
bases on any of the islands, and keep 
other nations from knowing what is 
going on in such areas. At the same 
time, we are obligated to report to 
the United Nations on general condi- 
tions in the territory, and we have 
announced that we shall permit other 
‘countries to trade freely there. 


Debate Settled 


The establishment of American trus- 
teeship along these lines settles a de- 
bate which has been carried on ever 
since Japan was defeated. On the one 
hand were those in this country who 
felt that the islands should become the 
property of the United Nations. They 
argued that we did not enter the war 
to gain territory, and should there- 
fore not demand any such lands. 

According to those who held to this 
viewpoint, the islands still could be 
used for the protection of this country. 
The United Nations as a whole, rather 
than the United States alone, could 
Plant military bases on the islands 
and use them against any country 
Which sought to disturb world peace. 

On the other side were President 
Truman, Army and Navy leaders, and 
Many citizens, who felt that the United 
States should have the controlling 
Voice with respect to the islands. They 





Groups of Pacific Isles 


were willing to accept an arrangement 
whereby the United Nations would 
“own” the islands, but would step 
aside to let the United States have 
its way as “trustee” or permanent 
guardian. Specifically, they main- 
tained that this country should be 
free to use the islands for military 
bases without any restrictions. 

They argued that the Japanese used 
the islands to good advantage against 
the United States during World War 
II, and that we had to drive out the 
enemy at great cost in lives and 
money. We simply could not afford 
to permit that to happen again. 

With the United Nations still in its 
infancy, it was said that this country 
could not rely on it to keep peace. 
We could not be sure that the UN 
would be able to give us the protection 
we needed, and we might step out of 
the Pacific islands only to let them 
fall to another nation. 

Now that the UN has given its 
approval, the United States controls 
the destiny of a collection of islands 
which are scattered over an area of 
the Pacific that is greater in size than 
the area of this country. With few 
exceptions, most of the islands were 
held by Germany until World War I, 
after which the League of Nations 
placed them under the supervision of 
Japan. Here is a bird’s-eye view of 
the three groups: 

Marshall Islands. The 32 atolls in 
the Marshalls lie in two parallel chains 
which are about 700 miles long. The 
climate is moist and hot, but vegeta- 
tion is scanty. Fish swarm in the 
atoll lagoons. The natives, who num- 
bered fewer than 10,000 before the 
war, are excellent boat-builders. 

Caroline Islands. Most of the 550 
Carolines are coral islets and atolls, 
with a few steep-rising volcanic is- 
lands. The four main bodies are 
Truk, Ponape, Kusaie, and Yap. Some 
of the Carolines have very productive 
soil, and tropical fruits, vegetables, 
and trees grow well. 

Mariana Islands. Guam, largest of 
the 15 Marianas, has been an Ameri- 
can possession since 1899, and it alone 
produces a wide variety of products, 
including coconuts, rice, sugar, coffee, 
and cocoa. Most of the Marianas are 


voleanic, high, and rugged. Rainfall : 
is heavy, and hurricanes frequent. 


Single Federal Department 
To Rule U. S. Armed Forces 


Passage of Unification Measure Brings Greatest Peacetime 
Military Reorganization in Nation’s History 


NIFICATION of our military 

forces is becoming a reality. In 
its closing days, Congress passed a bill 
bringing the Army, Navy and Air 
Force under one federal department. 
This bill was quickly signed by the 
President, and the new department 
began to take shape. 

The measure marks the greatest 
peacetime reorganization of the serv- 
ices in American history. It creates 
a National Military Establishment 
to be headed by a Secretary of De- 
fense. He may be either a civilian 
or military man, but he must not have 
been a commissioned officer in active 
service for the 10 years just before his 
appointment. 

The new Secretary of Defense will 
supplant the present Secretaries of 
War and the Navy in the President’s 
Cabinet, which will thus be reduced 
from ten members to nine. 

Under the Secretary of Defense are 


to be three equal departments of . 


Army, Navy, and the Air Force. Each 
will have a Secretary who will not, 
however, be in the Cabinet. The Air 
Force, which has hitherto been under 
Army. jurisdiction, will thus become 
a separate arm together with the Army 
and the Navy. The Navy will retain 
control of its aviation service. The 











FITZPATRICK IN ST LOUIS POST-DISPATC 


One Team 


Marines will be guaranteed their func- 
tion of amphibious operation. 

Several permanent agencies are to 
insure cooperation among the three 
departments. These agencies include 
the following: 

1. A National Security Council. 
This group will be responsible for 
making the most important decisions 
with respect to national defense. At 
the head of the council will be the 
President of the United States. Other 
members will be the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretaries of the three 
arms of the service, the president of 
a National Security Resources Board, 
and the Secretary of State. 

2. Joint Chiefs of Staff. This body, 
which functioned during the past war, 
will decide how the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force are to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities. It includes the Presi- 
dent’s Chief of Staff, Chief of Staff 
of the Army, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and a Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force. 

3. A Central Intelligence Agency. 
This body is expected to bring to- 
gether the work of various scattered 
units which are all seeking the same 





information about potential enemies 
for the same purpose. At the head 
of the agency will be a director, se- 
lected by the President, who may be 
either a civilian or military man. He 
will not be subject to any supervision 
from the armed forces, nor, on the 
other hand, can he exercise any control 
of the military. 

The Central Intelligence Agency will 
have no control over the FBI. If the 
agency wants information from the 
FBI, it will have to request it through 
the President. This provision was 
made because some people felt that 
unless the FBI were left wholly in- 
dependent, the Central Intelligence 
Agency might become a “gestapo.” 

4. A National Security Resources 
Board. This group, composed of a 
chairman and the heads of various 
executive agencies, will coordinate in- 
dustries and resources in case of emer- 
gency. 


A New Era 


Top military and naval men are 
hopeful that the passage of the uni- 
fication bill will mark the beginning 
of an era of genuine cooperation 
among the services. Those who have 
backed the bill have argued that a uni- 
fied military establishment can bring 
about a singleness of purpose that can- 
not possibly exist when the arms are 
entirely independent. It has also been 
argued that unification will eliminate 
much duplication of effort and will, 
in the long run, prove economical. 

Those who originally opposed the 
bill felt that the Navy might become 
a secondary arm to the Army and that 
the Navy air service might go under 
the control of the Air Force. The 
fear that the Marine Corps might be 
stripped of its amphibious function 
was also advanced. However, the bill 
dealt with these objections. 

As first Secretary of Defense Presi- 
dent Truman has appointed James 
Forrestal, who has been Secretary of 
Navy since 1944, 

Forrestal left his business as a 
New York investment banker in 1940 
to become an administrative assist- 
ant to the late President Roosevelt. 
Two months later he was appointed 
to the newly created post of Under 
Secretary of the Navy. He has been 
in the Navy Department since that 
time, and is given much credit for 
passage of the unification bill. 





JAMES FORRESTAL, Secretary of De- 
fense 
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Science News 











An exhibit at the Field Museum 
of Natural History in Chicago, ar- 
ranged by P. O. McGrew, shows that 
the camel—beast of burden in Asia 
and Africa— originated on the North 
American continent. The protylopus, 
an animal about the size of a big 
rabbit and one of the camel’s ancestors, 
came to North America from Asia. 
The camel as we know it today, though, 
evolved after that migration across 
the strip of land in what is now the 
Bering Straits area. 

From North America the camel 
wandered back to Asia and on into 
South America. The South American 
branch became llamas. 

After spreading over much of what 
is now the United States and Canada, 
the camel suddenly disappeared from 
this area. The Ice Age may have made 
the climate too cold for the animals; 
Indian hunters may have killed all 
of them; or a plague may have struck. 
The camels that migrated to other 
continents gradually became domesti- 
cated. Scientists believe that these 
animals, too, might have disappeared 
if they had not been domesticated. 


* * * 


Zirconium is a “metal awaiting an 
idea,” according to W. M. Raynor of 
the Foote Mineral Company. It has 
many useful properties, but it cannot 
be extracted from its ores cheaply 
enough to permit widespread use. 
Zirconium is a bright, silvery, tarnish- 
proof metal. It resists corrosion, and 
wire made from it is twice as strong 
as that made from copper. It is al- 
most three times as abundant as cop- 
per—but until a way is found to pre- 
pare it cheaply, zirconium will hold 
itself aloof from everyday jobs. 


* x * 


New diamond fields in East and 
South Africa promise to relieve a criti- 


cal shortage of the stones for indus- 
trial uses—a shortage resulting from 
the great demand for them during 
the war. Four-fifths of the diamonds 
mined since 1939 have gone to industry 
for such jobs as grinding armor-plate 
metals, drilling oil wells through rock, 
cutting glass, and _ polishing fine 
lenses. 

Even the diamond, the hardest sub- 
stance known to man, is worn away 
iby this work. At the end of 16 years 
of use by a manufacturer, a 19.31- 
carat stone was reduced to one-fourth 
of a carat. 


HARRIS & EWING 
BIKINI GOAT, one of 15 that survived 
the atomic blast of last summer, is tested 
to see whether any effects of the bombing 
linger on. 











~ FIRESTONE COMPANY FROM ACME 
MONROVIA, Liberia’s capital, was named for U. S. President James Monroe 


Liberia’s First 100 Years 


Small African Republic Developed Rapidly During World 
War If After Remaining Backward for Decades 


HE little republic of Liberia, on 

the southwestern rim of Africa’s 
Atlantic bulge, is now celebrating the 
one-hundredth anniversary of its in- 
dependence. President Truman has 
dispatched a special representative to 
the ceremonies. 

America’s participation in the cen- 
tennial of the small Negro state is 
appropriate. From the time that 
Liberia was settled by freed American 
slaves until the present day, there has 
been a persistent, though often casual, 
tie between the United States and the 
African republic. 

Aided by the National Colonization 
Society of America, which wished to 
establish in Africa a colony for freed 
slaves, the first of several detachments 
of Negro colonists sailed in 1820 from 
the United States for the selected site 
in Africa. Because of their own free 
status, the settlers adopted for their 
colony the name Liberia (from the 
Latin word “liber,’”’ meaning ‘“‘free’’). 
The chief settlement was named Mon- 
rovia in honor of James Monroe, then 
President of the United States. 

In 1847 the settlers, who had 
hitherto been dependent on the Colo- 
nization Society, declared their in- 
dependence and drew up a constitution 
based on that of the United States. 
Joseph J. Roberts, a colonist from 
Petersburg, Virginia, became Liberia’s 
first president. 

Since that time Liberia’s history has 
been marked by _ struggle—against 
hostile natives, tropical disease, the 
encroachments of its neighbors, and 
financial failure. In 1912 the United 
States granted Liberia a loan, and an 
American became financial adviser of 
the hard-pressed republic. 

In World War I, Liberia joined the 
Allies and later was an original mem- 
ber of the League of Nations. How- 
ever, despite an increasing awareness 
of the outside world, independent 
Liberia seemed—as recently as ten 
years ago—more backward in many 
ways than even its colonial neighbors. 

Before World War II, more than 
90 per cent of the population, esti- 
mated at about 2 million, took no part 
in the government. The ruling class 
consisted of about 15,000 descendants 
of the original colonists together with 
some of the 60,000 or so natives who 
had adopted the ways of the Americo- 


Liberians. Ignorance and _ disease 
were widespread, and modern sanita- 
tion methods were unknown. Agricul- 
ture was undeveloped. Government 
existed in the densely forested interior 
only in name. There were few high- 
ways and no railroads. Not a single 
good harbor existed along the 350-mile 
coastline. 

World War II did more to change 
Liberia than all the previous events 
in its history. For two reasons—its 
strategic location and its rubber sup- 
ply—the small African republic, about 
the size of Tennessee, suddenly be- 
came important. In an air age Liberia 
was found to be nearer South America 
than most other lands on the African 
coast. Liberia’s rubber plantations, 
most of them already under American 
ownership, became a major source for 
that vitally-needed commodity. 

Early in the war lend-lease aid was 
arranged for Liberia. Near Mon- 
rovia the Air Transport Command 
constructed vast Roberts Airfield, one 
of the links in its globe-encircling 
chain of stopping points. The Navy 
employed hundreds of natives on a 
15-million-dollar port project at Mon- 
rovia. A United States Public Health 
Mission made a drive on sleeping sick- 
ness and other diseases. An American 
economic mission worked for Liberia’s 
commercial development. For the first 
time Liberia’s treasury consistently 
had a surplus. 

Today most people feel that Liberia’s 
war-induced development has given it 
a start toward becoming a modern 
state. However, there is still a long 
road to travel. 

Liberia’s productive soil and its for- 
est and mineral resources, all of which 
have been neglected until recently, may 
be the keys to the country’s pros- 
perity. Although rubber is raised in 
quantity, it is believed that great in- 
creases are possible in the production 
of such crops as coffee, cocoa, palm 
oil, and piassava (a fiber used in ropes 
and mats). Liberia’s mineral re- 
sources remain almost untouched. 
Some gold is mined, but there are 
also believed to be rich deposits of 
iron ore and other minerals. 

Before Liberia’s resources can be 


_used to the fullest degree, a program 


of social reform and education must 
be established for the betterment of 


———— 


Study Guide | 


80th Congress 


1. Cite two ways in which the past 
session of Congress differed from other 
meetings of the lawmakers in recent 
years. 

2. Give one important provision of the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Act, 


3. What happened to congressional ef. 
forts to reduce income taxes? 


4. Tell the main provisions of a Con. 
stitutional Amendment proposed by Con. - 
gress during its recent session. 

5. Under a new law, what officer wil] 
become President in the future when a 
Chief Executive dies while there is no 
Vice-President? 

6. What final action did Congress take 
concerning the unification of the armed 
forces? 




















7. List several measures which Con- 
gress failed to act upon or rejected en- 
tirely before adjourning. 





Discussion 


1. Which of the measures passed by 
Congress and reviewed in this article 
do you think is the most important? 
Why? 

2. Do you think any measures which 
Congress rejected or did not act upon 
should have been passed? If so, which 
measure or measures do you refer to? 
Why do you think it (or they) should 
have been passed? 


Greece 


1. What group of American officials re 
cently went to Greece? 

2. Describe the conditions they found 
in this Balkan country. 


3. In what way does Greece differ from 
other small nations in eastern Europe? 


4, Give two explanations for this dif- 
ference. 

5. How much aid will the United States 
extend to Greece between now and 
end of next June? 

6. For what purposes will this aid 
be used? 


7. Give two factors which have worked 
to hold back Greece’s economic recovery, 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the United States is 
justified in aiding Greece at this time? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

2. What solution do you think caf 
be found for small nations like Greete 
that are not rich in natural resources 
and have a hard time economically? 


Miscellaneous 


1. List some complaints that the Dutel 
and the Indonesians are making against 


< 
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one another, Be 
2. What island will soon be the st ae 
ject of discussions between Danish ang 
American officials? * 
8. Tell of some changes that World) 
War II made in Liberia. 2] 
4. What recent event shows the confit: 


aor 


dence of the American people in 
World Bank? : 
5. Why did Ethiopia refuse emergeney 
relief from the United Nations? % 
6. Briefly describe the National Mile 
tary Establishment. ; 


7. Briefly trace the migrations of & 
camel and tell how it developed throug 
out the centuries. 










the people. In this respect the 
forts of Liberia’s energetic presidem 
W. V. S. Tubman, are promising a n@ 
day for Liberia. Tubman has spo 
sored woman suffrage and the incom 
tax and has won over the cooperat 
of native tribes with long records 
hostility toward the Monrovia govell 
ment. The native population, for 
first time, today has representatit 
in the two-house legislature. Ma 
other reforms are necessary, but # 
seems to be a good start toward mi 
ing Liberia a modern state. 






























